A 2ft. MODEL 


LUGGAGE TRUCK 


i E give this week another 
VV inererting tt toy that can be 
YY easily and cheaply made up. 
This little hand truck should afford the 
youngsters endless fun, It is really a 
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finish up to make a smooth handle with 
coarse and fine glasspaper. At in. 
distant from the square end of the piece 
and on the plain and uncut edge, a 
semi-circular recess should be made 
with the rasp and file, as shown, ready 
for the jin. axle bar which will later on 
be put through. 
Now fay this finished handle or rail 
upon the other plain piece and mark off 
along the top edge and also 
mark round the shap the handle, and 
: as the first 
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four holes in each to receive the flat- 


- The distance these holes will be made. 


‘from the ends will be jin. to the centres 
_ of them, thus making the handles when 


screwed on 8ins. clear width inside, The 
holes should all be countersunk and the 


screws driven in with their heads flush 
Fig. 2 shows 


with the wood strips, 
clearly how each cross rail will appear 
when fixed on, : 


Bearers as 


The bearer brackets which hold th 
axle are two shaped pieces 3ins. long by 
1}ins. wide and Jin. thick, and one end of 
each is cut to a slope, as shown at (A) 
Fig. 3. The pieces are glued to the ends © 
of the handles and a long screw put into 
the shaped ends of eac' 


to make two bu 


‘ass beni 


to give added 


wheel and rail, so that the former work 
easily. The upright front board which 
holds the luggage in place on the plat- 
form is next made. 

This consists of a plain piece of board 
about 3in. thick and Yins. square, the two 
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centres, but it will, doubtless, be 
necessary to enlarge these to the 
required size to fit tightly on to the 
axle bar. 

Two shaped feet will next be added, 
one to each handle to hold them clear of 
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Fig. |—Side view of handle with dimensions and shaping 


top corners being rounded off and made 
smooth. Screws will run through the 
board into the ends of the handle rails, 
and to stiffen up this fixing, two metal 
angle plates-will be added, as shown in 
the detail in Fig. 4. The wheels as 
supplied have holes made in their 


Separating Perspex 


WOULD like to know of a preparation to 

unstick Perspex without damage to 
either face. (W.H.G.—St. Albans). 

E are not aware of any preparation 
that will unstick Perspex. It 
happens that the solvent which would 
soften the cement, also eats away the 
material as well. About the best method 
is to saw through the joint with a fret- 
saw, if practicable, if not,-with a thin 
bladed hacksaw. The remains of the 
joint can then be filed away and a new 
joint made. Some little loss of material 
results, but it is about the best way to do 
the job. 
% * 
Oxydising Brass 

Co you tell me the correct method to 

use for producing an oxidised finish on 
brass? (N.F.J.— Wandsworth). 

© oxydise or bronze brass—that is, 
be produce a dark blue-black colour 
thereon—you will need a small quantity 
of bronzing acid which you purchase at 
small cost from Gedge & Co., 88 St. 
John St., Clerkenwell, E.C.1. The 
bronzing is done by first polishing the 
brass, then making it mechanically 
clean and absolutely free of any trace of 
grease. This is vital, as even handling 
the brass with the bare hand will show 
up finger prints on the finished work. 
Boiling in soda water, followed by 
washing in clean hot water, and drying 
off by rubbing with clean rag, will 
generally suffice. Handle the brass only 
by clean linen cloths (not fluffy kinds), 
then put a little of the acid in a clean 
china saucer, and apply it with a clean 
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Fig. 3—Bearers on foot shapes Fig. 4—Angle plates 


the ground. At (B) in Fig. 3 the size and 
shape of one foot is given, and, having 
cut one to shape, the second one can be 
accurately outlined by drawing round it. 
The proper position of the foot is given 
in the dotted lines in Fig. 1. Glue the 
feet on and drive in nails or screws 


swab of wadding or linen. The brass 
will at once turn blue-black in colour, 
but continue applying the acid until all 
is a uniform colour. Rinse in clean 
warm water and wash thoroughly, 
dry off in gentle heat; polish with a 
clean rag and then apply a coat of clear 
lacquer. The acid is very poisonous, as 
are the fumes, so avoid breathing any of 
it, and do the job in a well ventilated 
place. Take care also not to allow the 
acid to splash on to the handle or body. 
“ * * 


Glue Pot Hint 


HAT can I do to prevent glue from 
caking to the side of the pot? 
(W.E.—Islington). 
6 Dae: is no way of preventing glue 
from adhering to the sides of the 
glue pot, but while the glue is hot, you 
can readily scrape off the semi-liquid 
glue with a hot steel blade, such as a 
knife, and let it melt with the rest of the 
glue. 
* * '* 


Invisible Ink 


FIND that if | write on paper with 
orange juice, it remains invisible until 
exposed to heat. Could you tell me if it is 
possible to use some other means of doing 
this without heat? (E.C.G.—N. Kensington). 
HERE are many ways of writing 
with the so-called invisible ink, 
which becomes visible: under heat or 
when subjected to a suitable re-agent. 
For example, characters written with a 
weak solution of galls, only become 
visible when a weak solution of copperas 
is applied. Writing with rice water 
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through the sloping end of the feet into 
the rails. 

As an alternative to the feet de- 
scribed above, they may be made from 
stout wire, two pieces about Yins. or 
10ins. long being cut off and bent up to 
the shape given at (C) in Fig. 3. The 
ends of the wires are flattened by 


H CUTTING LIST, Etc. 
| piece—24ins. by 4ins. by in. or gin, 4 
{ | piece—tIlins. by Bins. by tin. or Zin. H 
} | piece—9ins. by 9ins. by tin. or gin. H 
! | pair wheels—4ins. diameter. H 
: | piece tin. round rod—lI2ins. long. : 
1 pair angle plates—2ins, : 

4 


hammering, and holes then drilled to 
take round-head stout screws. 

Clean up all the wood surfaces, 
excepting the wheels, of course, which 
are already nicely painted and finished. 
Brush on a coat of clear varnish, allowing 
this to thoroughly harden before again 
handling the toy. 

If preferred, the toy may be painted in 
bright colours, two coats being given to 
give a good finish. Some ‘light’ luggage 
can easily be made from card packing 
boxes or cartons which are now com- 
monly used by provision merchants or 
confectionery stores, These could be 
covered with light brown paper and 
stiffened with card where necessary. 

(299) 


becomes visible when developed by an 
application of iodine. Chemical solutions 
which become visible only when heated, 
and can be used for writing, include very 
dilute solutions of the mineral acids and 
common salt; solutions of chloride of 
cobalt, and of nickel. Also equal parts of 
sal ammoniac and sulphate of copper, 
act in the same way. 


* * we 


Dynamo Weakness 


T HAVE a second-hand dynamo and it 
isn’t lighting well. When going all out, 
the light is only equal to about a 14 volt 
battery, and | have only a 2-5 bulb in it. 
(J.D.—Ballisodarre). 

NFORTUNATELY a _ transformer 

could not be used with advantage 
with the dynamo because any attempt to 
step up voltage would result in a loss of 
current which would make the final 
output even weaker. 

The most likely causes of the trouble 
may be that the permanent magnet has 
become weak, or that the output of the 
dynamo has a voltage very different 
from that you suppose. For example, the 
output might be of quite high voltage, 
but low current, in which case it would 
not light a bulb taking a fairly heavy 
current at all well. The output should be 
marked somewhere on the dynamo. 
Also make sure the brushes touch well, 
if these are fitted. 

Your description suggests this may be 
a type of motor, in which case little can 
be done to make it operate effectively as 
a dynamo. Try using a bulb of low 
current consumption. 
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A novel and easily constructed version of the 


GAME 


‘TUMBLING TANKS’ 


HIS ‘tumbling tanks’ game is a 
miniature version of the well- 
known fair-ground diversion and 
can be made at very little cost and 
played, at home, especially at parties, at 
no cost whatever, which is more than 
can be said for the professional show- 
man’s apparatus. 

As can be seen from the photographic 
illustration, the game consists of a large 
board in which some rectangular holes 
are cut. The board is tilted, and down 
the slope roll ‘tanks’... . actually oval 
shaped mustard tins specially weighted. 
The idea, of course, is to direct the 
course of the ‘tanks’ so that they go 
into the highest-scoring holes. But 
‘there’s many aslip....’ 


Board Sizes 


Within reason, the size of the board 
may vary, the controlling factor being the 
size of the material available. Even if the 
plywood or other material is specially 
purchased, it is usually in ready-cut 
pieces and there is no need to cut these 
unnecessarily. The board illustrated 
measured 3ft. by 1ft., but this was 
chiefly because the writer had a piece of 
wood this size. 

He would not recommend anything 
very much smaller, but though a larger 
board gives more scope (and looks more 
impressive if made up as a sideshow at a 
bazaar and amateur fun-fair for charity). 
There is not only the question of 
storage space but one must bear in mind 
that the holes will have to be cut with a 
fretsaw and must not be so far ‘inland’ as 
to be beyond the range of the saw. 

In a similar way, the moulding round 


the edge was of tins. by fin. stuff, with 
a half-round top, but here again this was 
used because such moulding was handy 
and seemed of a suitable size . . . enough 
to stop the ‘tanks’ rolling off but not 
over-heavy. 

The board can be of plywood or 
composition board (but not plaster 
board, of course). A somewhat inferior 
piece of plywood 
could well be used... 
one that is a_ bit 


warped and_ has 
slight hollows in 
it... since this 


would make for a 
more sporting (?) 
‘course’, by deflect- 
ing the true course 
of the ‘tanks’. 

Take care, how- 
ever, that the ply- 
wood is not too 
inferior, as may 
happen if tea-chests 
that have been left out in the rain are 
used. One does not want the layers of 
ply to separate when the holes are sawn. 


‘Tank’ Preparation 


Before the holes are ‘cut, the ‘tanks’ 
are prepared. These are ordinary small 
mustard tins. Those used by the writer 
were just under 2ins. long, with ap- 
pee 1fins. by 1}ins, axles. The 

oles were planned accordingly and it is 
necessary to point out that if tins of any 
other size are used, the holes must be 
modelled proportionately. 

Six tins are recommended. This means 
that one buys about a year’s supply of 
mustard (or enough for several mustard 
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Muslard tin 


Position of one tank’ ir kole 
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The complete 
novelty 
photographed 
in use 


baths!), If the mustard is transferred to 
a screw-top jar, it will keep, and none 
will be wasted. It cannot be said to be 
unduly expensive. 

Inside each of the otherwise empty 
tins a length of iron rod is placed, a 
trifle shorter than the length of the tin. 
Once again it is necessary to state that no 
definite dimensions need be given, as 
scrap iron rod will probably be used, 
about 4in. diameter. The home handy- 
man usually has a box full of useful scrap. 


The Tumbling Effect 


Some larger size ball bearings can also 
be used. The final test is that if the 
‘tanks’ so provided with a loose weight 
are placedon the end of a slight 
incline, they tumble over and over 
in a curious way (see notes, later, 
on the slope of the board). 

The lids of the tins should be 
soldered on, otherwise they will 


es fall off, especially if dropped. Or 


or Children will soon ‘investigate’ the 
‘works’, Quite a light touch of 
solder is all that is necessary, 
The tins will be pretty clean, but 
the area in the neighbourhood 
of the soldering should be rubbed 
bright with fine emery paper and 
given a light smear with Fluxite or 
a similar flux. 

The soldering iron should be 
properly tinned first. This is done 
by heating it, giving a quick rub 
with a file, dipping in flux and 
touching the end of a stick of 
solder. If properly done, the end 
of the iron will take on a layer 
of solder and provided the iron 
is not subsequently overheated, 
the end will remain tinned. 

In the soldering proper, the 
4) iron is heated, dipped into flux 
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Ts making of models of sailing 
ships of all types (except those of 
the later types, when turnbuckles 
came into use) requires the making of 
farge numbers of deadeyes and blocks. 

In very small models of the miniature 
type these can be simulated by small 
blobs of glue, painted black. In models 
a little larger, but still in the miniature 
class, small beads and angler’s split- 
shot will serve. 

In Hobbies kits and all models above 
miniature size, we face a different 
problem. The scale and finish will have 
@ great deal to do with the final ap- 
see of your model; they must, to 

shipshape, be neatly finished and 
aniform in size, etc.; above all they 
must be made to correct scale size. 

We will take first the deadeyes in use 
im Elizabethan times, when they were 
heart-shaped and pierced with three 
anyard holes. Single hole deadeyes 
were known as ‘bull’s-eyes’ (see Fig. 1). 

There are three practical methods of 
making these. The first and an easy 
method is to purchase a heart-shaped 
punch and use this to punch out the 
deadeyes required from an old gramo~ 

hone record that has been softened by 

eat. Afterwards they can be crowned 
on each side and a groove filed around 
the edge with a rat-tailed file, then 
drilled in a jig to ensure getting them 
drilled in a uniform manner. 


For the second method take a piece of 
ened: the same thickness of the 

inished deadeye, and fret out twelve 
heart-shaped holes, exactly alike in 
size and shape. A piece of heavier 
plywood is used for the base and if two 
small bolts and wing nuts (or ordinary 
wood screws) are fitted, one in the 
centre at either end, you have a mould 
for turning out twelve deadeyes at one 
operation. 

Before using the mould each time, 
give the holes a liberal dressing of 
three-in-one oil, to prevent your 
moulding material, plastic wood, from 
sticking to the mould. 

Fill your holes with plastic wood to 
the level of the mould and, using a 
small punch made from three beheaded 
pins mounted in a handle of dowel, 
punch the three lanyard holes in each 
deadeye. Leave for six hours, then 
remove mould from base and gently 
push out each deadeye. Leave to 
harden until next day and you can then 
file the outside groove, finally crown- 
ing both sides (see Fig. 2). 

The third, and by far the best 
method used by experienced modellers 
is as follows. Take a piece of dowel of 
the required size of your deadeye at its 
Jargest measurement, and with a small 
block plane and glasspaper, shape this 


along its entire length until it is heart- 
shaped, as in Fig. 3. 
Mark out the measurements for the 


individual deadeyes and file your 
grooves in. Cut off each one in a small 
jig to assure all are of the same thick- 
ness and crown both sides. 


The Making 
of Deadeyes 


by ‘Whipstaff F 


Any of these three methods can also 
be used for the circular deadeyes of the 
later periods. The circular deadeyes 
can be easily turned on a lathe if you 
possess one. If you do not, a later 
article in this series will show you how 
to make a small hand-operated one at 
little cost, which will do all the turning 
required in ship model making. 


nice for a simple jig for turning 
the circular type, take a piece of 
hardwood lin. square and Itins. long, 
down the centre of this piece, length- 
ways, drill a hole to make a smooth fit 
for your dowel. A second piece, 
circular for preference, is drilled 
through the centre to fit the dowel; 
this should be jin. thick and about 2ins. 
in diameter; from one edge drill a hole 
through to centre hole to take a locking 
screw made from an ordinary wood 
screw with the point filed off. 

The first block is held in a vice, the 


dowel placed in 


both with the end 
projecting sufficient 
ELIZABETHAN 


to form your first 
deadeye. With both 
blocks held to- 
gether, tighten the 
locking screw. Now 
with a small needle 
file and rat-tail file, 


you can now crown 

the face and turn Q HEART 

your groove while SHAPED 
rotating the circu- DOWEL 


lar block with one 
hand (see Fig. 5). 

In Fig. 4 we have 
an easily made box 
jig for cutting off 
deadeyes of both 
types, made by 
hand from dowel 


rod. For drilling —VICE __ 
deadeyes the small TURNING 
jig in Fig. 6 can be JIG 


made; this consists 

of two pieces of plywood, cut square 
and of the same thickness of the dead- 
eyes. 
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One piece is drilled with a hole the 
size of the deadeye and then glued to 
the second piece; when set, the second 
piece is drilled with the three lanyard 
holes, using the deadeye hole as a guide. 

A third block is now needed of the 
same size for the base; the top unit is 
hinged to this base piece and then’ the 
three pieces are assembled for use. The 
base can be drilled the same as the 
centre piece, a hole the size of the 
dead-eye, to protect your drills, or 
three lanyard holes as in top piece. 

The dead-eye is placed in the hole in 
the centre piece and the jig closed. It is 
then a simple matter to drill through 
the small holes in the upper section, 
thus ensuring every deadeye is drilled 
exactly the same. 


For materials use erinoid for dead- 
eyes, din. and under; this is easily 
obtainable by purchasing  erinoid 
knitting needles from any drapers or 
departmental store, of the size re- 
quired for the dead-eyes. For sizes 
;in. and upwards there is no finer 
material than boxwood or holly. For 
cutting off in jig use a Hobbies stiff- 
backed model saw. 

If you are not certain of the size of 
your deadeyes for the model you are 
building, please send your request to 
this corner and if you are not building 
from a Hobbies kit, state if possible, 
the scale you are working to, and J 
shall be pleased to let you have the 
necessary scale size. 

In a future article | shall deal with the 
various types of blocks and how to 
model them. 
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How the amateur radio enthusiast can construct a 


COMPACT BATTERY 3 


ITH modern valves, speaker and 
WV componens, quite a simple 

three valve circuit can give 
excellent results. Quality of repro- 
duction is good, and the range and 
volume are ample for all ordinary 
purposes. 

The receiver described here can be 
built with confidence, and should give 
many years of useful service, either for 
regular use, or as a second receiver for 
another room. It is, perhaps, best to 
collect the components required first. 
All these are of ordinary type, and may be 
bought without difficulty, if not already 
to hand. 


Components Required 


The three valves are 2-volt battery 
types, such as manufactured by many 
British firms. For detector and L.F. 
types such as the Osram HL2 (or equiva- 
lents by other manufacturers) are 
employed. For output, an LP2 or similar 
valve is used, and the positions in which 
the valves are eventually inserted are 
shown in Fig. 2. 

A coupling transformer for direct 


Fig. |—The theoretical circuit 


coupling, ratio about 1:3 or 1:5 is 
necessary. A good quality component 
will make itself felt here by providing 
extra amplification. The valveholders 
(4-pin English type) and other small 
parts can be obtained without difficulty. 

A solid dielectric reaction condenser 
is used, its capacity being -003 mfd. Ifa 
0005 mfd. condenser is to hand, this can 
be used here. The tuning condenser is 
air-spaced, and -0005 mfd. A small 
reduction drive and dial are fitted. For 
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Fig. 2—Top of chassis lay-out 


switching, a 2-pole 3-way switch is used. 
This is wired to have three positions as 
follows: ‘Off’, ‘Medium Waves’, ‘Long 
Waves’. 

The tuning coil is a Dual Range Coil 
with Reaction, and may be either 
screened or unscreened. A home-made 
coil can be used, of course, but as full 


different dimensions, according to what 
is available. Ready-drilled metal chassis 
may also be purchased. 

Fig. 2 shows where the valveholders 
and other components are placed. The 
tuning condenser is fixed by small 
brackets bolted to the chassis. If a 
wooden chassis is used it is absolutely 


details for winding these have appeared 
in numerous back issues of Hobbies 
Weekly, these details are not repeated 
here. With the ready-made ‘coil, the 
position of tags or terminals will vary 
from manufacturer to manufacturer, and 
the leaflet supplied with the coil pur- 
chased should be followed. 

The speaker is a small permanent 
magnet moving coil one, with matching 
transformer for battery triode valve, and 
the speakers produced by many manu- 
facturers will all give good results. 

The set is made on a metal 
chassis 44ins. by Zins. However, 
the chassis may be made from 
wood, or may be of slightly 
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Fig. 4—Panel layout of cabinet 
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Fig. 3—Complete wiring-up diagram 


essential that a lead be taken from the 
condenser frame to the earth terminal. 
(With a metal chassis, this connection Is 
formed by the metal itself). 

Place the valveholders as shown so 
that Plate, Grid and Filament con- 
nections are correct when the wiring 
diagram is followed. 

The tuning coil is bolted at the right of 
the chassis, and small holes are drilled so 
that the necessary leads may be taken up 
to it from below. A hole is also necessary 
for the lead which goes from the fixed 
plates tag of the tuning condenser to the 
-0002 mfd. fixed condenser underneath. 
Two further holes permit leads to go 
from the plate of the L.F. valveholder to 
the primary of the transformer, and 
from its secondary to the Grid of the 
output valveholder. 


Completing the Wiring 

Reference to Fig. 3 will show where 
other connections go, and any insulated 
wire of from 22 to 18 S.W.G. can be used 


(Continued foot of page 134) 


The difference of back and front entrance shown by this 


~DOOR BELL INDICATOR 


OST front doors are fitted with a 
Me push and electric door bell, 
and it is quite easy to fit another 

bell push to the tradesman’s door to 
work the same bell. When this is done, 
though, an indicator board is needed to 
show at which door the caller is waiting. 
When the indicator described here is 
in use and the bell rings, the current to 
the bell flows through one of the coils. 


jw 
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Fig. |—Coil former Fig. 2—Wired coil 


Fig. 3—Coil fixed in place 


The iron core inside the coil becomes a 
magnet and attracts the metal pendu- 
lum hanging near it. 

When the bell stops ringing, that is, 
the current stops flowing, the iron core 
can no longer attract the pendulum and 
this is released. The pendulum, how- 
ever, swings to and fro quite a few times 
before coming to rest, and so indicates 
which bell-push has been used. 


The Coils 


Two coils are needed and these are 
best taken from an old electric bell, 


Battery 3—(Continued from page 133) 


for wiring up. Lengths of flex are used 
for battery leads. A piece of twin flex 
about 18ins. long is also used for the 
speaker connections, going from H.T. 
positive and output plate as shown. 

The coil connections are arranged as 
follows: Grid terminal of coil to fixed 
plates of tuning condenser. Wavechange 
switch terminal through chassis to 
switch. First reaction coil terminal to 
H.F. choke. Second reaction coil 
terminal to fixed plates of reaction 
condenser. Earth terminal of coil to 
securing bolt, in contact with chassis. If 
a wooden chassis is employed, take a 
lead from this terminal to‘the rear earth 
terminal anchoring the H.T. and G.B. 
leads, in Fig. 3. 

Take care that no bare joints can 
touch the chassis. The Aerial lead-in is 
taken directly to the aerial terminal on 
the coil. 

Switch wiring is shown in Fig. 1. In the 
first position, the set is ‘Off’. In the 
second position, the low tension supply 
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Fig. 4—Pendulums 


otherwise Giay can be made as follows. 
Use a washer cutter or a fretsaw to cut 
two plywood discs 1in. in diameter, 
with a central hole about jin. in 
diameter (Fig. 1). 

A tube is made from a strip of paper 

ins. wide and about 6ins. long. Lightly 
smear the paper with glue and then roll 
it around a pencil, but slip the pencil out 
as soon as the rolling is finished. When 
the paper tube is quite dry, glue on the 


ends as shown. Finish the coil by 
winding on No. 28 d.c.c. copper wire, 
leaving two free ends about dins. long 
(Fig. 2). 

Cut two pieces of soft iron rod 
18ins. long and push these into the coils 
so that fin. is jutting out at one end. 
These iron cores must fit quite tightly. 

The baseboard measures 7ins. by 4ins. 
and the coils are kept in place with a tin. 
wide strip of tin (Fig. 3). Bend the strip 
of tin around the coil to give it the right 
shape, then tap with a hammer to bend 
up the two flanges. Punch holes in these 
as shown in the diagram, and fix to the 
baseboard with small nails or screws. 


is switched on, and the coil switched to 
Medium Waves’. In the last position, the 
L.T. supply is still on, but the coil 
allowed to operate on ‘Long Waves’. 


Operating Notes 


Insert the valves in the manner 
already mentioned and connect speaker, 
aerial, earth and_ batteries. After, 
switching on, medium wave stations 
should be found without difficulty. If the 
reaction condenser does not build up 
volume properly, the two leads going to 
the reaction terminals of the coil will 
have to be reversed. For long waves, 
turn the switch to the next position. 

A 120 volt H.T. battery will give most 
volume, though a 90 volt battery is 
satisfactory. H.T.2 may be taken to 72 to 
108 volts, and the best grid bias voltages 
will be about 1-5 and 6-0 for G.B.1 and 
G,B.2 respectively. 

For proper reproduction, it is 
necessary that the speaker be enclosed in 
a cabinet. 
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The Pendulums 

Cut two pendulums from some sheet 
tin to the measurements shown in 
Fig. 4A. Bend the top over by pressing 
or tapping it around a nail. The half 
twist in the middle of the pendulum can 
be done with the use of two pliers 
(Fig. 4B). 

Hang the pendulums on to the board 
with large headed smooth nails, so the 


BELL PUSH 
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Fig. 5—Complete wiring diagram 


swinging action 
is quite free. 
Differently 
coloured paper 
discs can be glued 
to the circular 
part of each 
pendulum. 

The complete 
wiring is shown 
in Fig. 5. If de- 
sired, a mains transformer can .be used 
instead of a battery. A suitable cover 
for the unit is shown in Fig. 6 and this 
can be made to hinge onto the base or to 
slip tightly over it. (285) 


Fig. 6—A cover 


The front of the cabinet is shown in 
Fig. 4. A neat cabinet can be made by 
using gin. wood for top, bottom and 
sides, and cutting the front from 3-ply, 
All corners and edges should be rounded 
with a rasp, and the whole finished off 
with fine glasspaper. A quick-drying 
medium coloured varnish is then applied. 

A square of silk is stretched across the 
speaker fret, inside, and the speaker 
screwed in position. Do not use screws 
which will penetrate completely through 
the panel. Also assure that there is 
room for the receiver to slip in from the 
back, with the control spindles pro- 
jecting through clearance holes in the 
cabinet front. 

The dimensions of the cabinet will 
depend upon the size of the speaker and 
chassis, and whether the batteries are to 
be accommodated or kept separate.. The 
constructor should be able to settle this 
point with ease. 
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You can improve your output and ability with these 


HINTS FOR HANDCRAFT 


of the fretsaw on more and more 

occasions, and although originally 
intended for fretwork designs, it is 
proving its worth in model making, for 
toy making, and a hundred and one 
occasions in the home, for general 
woodwork. We are always stressing its 
general usefulness for all sorts of jobs. It 
is also worth remembering that not only 
is there a fretsaw for wood, but another 
type for cutting sheet metal. 

Very often, for instance, in radio 
repairs and simple metalwork, pieces of 
brass, copper, zinc, etc., are needed to a 
certain shape. We have known readers 
who endeavoured to use the ordinary 
fretsaw for this purpose, and strangely 
enough, they have frequently been 
successful for a short time. 

At the same time, it is obviously much 
better to use the specially made blade for 
such work. This metal-cutting fretsaw is 
of the same size as the ordinary wood- 


Rosie's are finding the usefulness 
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cutting blade, but is 
fitted with a much 
larger . number of 
teeth, and is manu- 
factured of a special 
metal to stand up to 
the work. A wood 
saw certainly does get hot if used long 
and arduously, but it is not really material. 

A metal-cutting saw, however, should 
be lubricated in use to overcome the 
likelihood of intense heat, and con- 
sequently increased likelihood of break- 
age. The metal-cutting saw can be used 
in machine or handframe in the usual 
way, and the suitable lubrication can be 
obtained by an occasional rub of the 
blade through wax or grease, such as a 
candle or even with a spot of light oil 
dropped near the cutting line at in- 
frequent periods. 


A Common Failing 


In both these types of saw there is one 
common failing, even with the more 
experienced worker, and particularly to 
be found with the beginner. It is that of 
endeavouring to force the saw too hard 
through the work. There is, obviously, a 
natural tendency to speed, and an 
anxiety to get on with such pleasant 
work and see the results as quickly as 
possible. This is largely one of the 
causes of many breakages. 


Fig. 2—Pricking off a pattern 


The cause can be overcome, not 
necessarily by a slower process of work, 
but by more careful control on the saw 
itself. The blade is fitted in the frame or 
the machine as tightly as possible, and 
with the special grips provided at the 
ends of all Hobbies tools, there is little 
likelihood of the blade pulling out. 


Fitting a Blade 


If it does, that is because the wingnut 
or the screw and shackle at the top, have 
not been tightened up sufficiently. 
About half the blade is sufficient to 
insert between the holders, and_ if 
firmly fixed by the turned wingnut, 
there should be no likelihood of the 
blade bursting out. 

At the same time, if you force it 
through on to the work, the blade must, 
naturally, bend somewhere, and in this 
connection, the illustration at Fig. 1 
shows exactly what happens. You are 
putting an undue strain on the blade 
itself, and forcing the centre of it back as 
it passes through the wood or, of course, 
the metal. This would not be so bad if it 
happened only at the centre of the blade, 
as shown in the illustration, but you will 
realise that when you are bringing the 
frame down, the blade is also bent back 
as it gets towards the top, and in the 


reverse process when it gets to- 
wards the bottom. 

In consequence a_ constant 
change of tension and pressure is 
present, and a breakage of some 
sort is sure to result. It may be 
the blade snaps in the middle, or 
just where it passes into the screw 
and shackle at the top. But the cause is 
the same. It can be prevented by 
maintaining an even up and down 
motion in cutting, and gradually going 
forward into the work on hand. There is 
no need to press on hard, because the 
saw will cut quite capably with the 
steady even pressure and without the 
undue push behind it. 


Paste or Trace? 


Another point frequently raised by 
users of our design sheets is the question 
of whether to paste the patterns down or 
not. This is a matter of individual taste, 
but most expert model makers and toy 
makers do not do so. Indeed, except in 
the case of intricate fretted patterns, 
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there is no need, because it is a simple 
matter to transfer them direct to the 
wood. 

If you place the pattern sheet over a 


‘piece of carbon, then pin the whole 


thing down to the board, you can trace 
the outline quite easily. Be sure to use a 
ruler for straight lines, and get the 
corners and any joints accurately marked 
out. Indeed, you do not need to go over 
the whole pattern outline, but merely to 
mark the corners off, or the angles, and 
then link them up on the actual wood 
with a pencil line after the carbon and 
pattern parts have been taken away. 


Marking out a Pattern 


A step further than this is that you can 
merely prick through the position of the 
corners and then connect these holes 
with a pencil. You can see the method at 
Fig. 2. The pattern is just laid to the 
wood and held there temporarily by a 
book or some drawing pins. 

A sharp pointed awl is pricking the 
position of the corner of the pattern, and 
it is the same with the other three 
corners of the rectangle required. 
When the design is taken away, you have 
the four holes, and these are joined by 
the pencil line along a ruler edge. 

Apart from the carbon paper process, 
you can duplicate the pattern by means 
of tracing paper or any similar trans- 
parent substance. In this case, you go 
over the outline on the top of the 
design sheet and then turn it over to 
transfer it to the wood by going over the 


Fig. 3—Duplicating a design 


lines again. The tracing paper can be 
turned over, providing the design out- 
line is symmetrical. If it is not, then you. 
will have to black in the outline on the 
reverse of the tracing paper, and put it 
down again right side up on to the wood 
before marking the outline required. 

In using this method, as in the other, it 
is essential to hold the paper down 
securely. We have seen workers hold 
the whole lot down with one hand, and 
attempt to draw the design with the 
other. In the process, the paper has 
become moved and in consequence, 
when they cut out the part concerned, 
they are dismayed to find that it will not 
fit, and at a loss to know why. It is 
essential, therefore, to fit the parts 


firmly and for this, drawing pins should 
be used. You can see the various layers 
in the details at Fig. 3. 

Another point worth noting in this 
connection, is that the drawing pins 


’ Fig. 4—A rule and squares ensure accurate angles 


must be put in direct, and not pressed at 
all sideways. If this is done, the tracing 
paper may have moved or become loose 
at one corner, instead of being perfectly 
flat on to the work. 


Rule and Square 


Whenever these drawings are dupli- 
cated direct on to the wood, be sure they 
are accurate so far as their angles are 
concerned. After all, you can have a 
rectangle of the given size, but which 
may at the same time be sloping and not 
accurate at its corners. 

All right angle corners must have an 
angle of 90 degrees, or if you have half 
this angle, then, obviously, it will be 
45 degrees. Both these are usually 
provided on a setsquare, and this is an 
essential instrument to ensure accuracy 
of your drawings. When you have 
pencilled the outline on to the wood, 
test it out to show accuracy of angles. 
You can do this is the usual manner, an 
illustration of which is shown at Fig. 4. 

Here you see the ruler along the 


bottom edge, and the setsquare raised to 
ensure that the line of the design is true. 
You will notice how at one end in this 
detail, the line is at the wrong angle, 
although possibly the point at the 
corner measures the same 
distance from the other 
when marked out with the 
compasses. You can realise, 
too, how if cut like this, 
the whole thing would be 
inaccurate, and would 
probably result in a second 
piece having to be cut. 
These little points of 
testing and accuracy in 
preparation, do make a big 
difference in time and 
labour involved. If you. are 
continually having to cut 
two pieces because one is done wrong 
and wasted, obviously you are much more 
likely to tire of the work and lose half the 
enjoyment, 


How to File 


Another point sometimes raised 
by readers is the use of a file to 
get a chamfer on the edge of wood. 
Indeed, some of our beginners do 
not realise that the actual shape of 
any chamfer required, is shown by 
a sectional drawing on the pattern 
concerned. This section is the 
shaded piece put near the edge 
of the part and, of course, always 
on the actual line to be dealt with. 

The chamfer will reduce the 
thickness of the wood, and also 
make a more attractive appear- 
ance on certain occasions. For 
instance, if you have a fairly thick piece 
of wood serving as an overlay for a photo- 
graph. By chamfering the edge around 
the picture, the apparent thickness of 
the wood is reduced and does not appear 


"so unsightly. It also helps to lead the eye 
to the picture, apart from the surround 
material. 


Stop Chamfering 


Then, of course, in models and 
ordinary work, the shaping and chamfer- 
ing is necessary, and the use of a flat file 
is imperative. The way to hold this is 
shown at Fig. 5, and here you see how it 
is held in both hands at both ends, and 
drawn across the edge of the wood at 
rightangles. .You will find if you run the 
file lengthways you will mark the actual 
wood and not cut it away as is required. 

The detail at Fig. 5 also shows you the 
type of chamfer sometimes referred to as 
a ‘stop chamfer’. The edge of the wood is 
filed to an angle such as we mentioned in 
connection with the photograph frame 
just now, but is not carried the full 
length. It is stopped off a short distance 


Fig. 5—The right way to hold and use a file 


before getting to the end of the work. 
This again, in the case of the photograph 
frame referred to, is often an attractive 
means of adding to the appearance of the 
work in hand. 


SOME ELECTRICAL QUERIES 


Battery Leakage 


HAT is the cause of a grid bias 
battery running down within two 
weeks? (A.J.S.—Thaxted). 
F a new grid bias battery has run 
down in a few weeks, there must be 
leakage or partial short-circuit in the 
receiver, and the insulation and wiring 
should be examined to discover this. If 
the receiver is built on a metal chassis, 
insulation may have perished where a 
lead passes through, thus causing a 
short to the metal. : 


Damaged Cone Speaker 


| Eas a loudspeaker which has a 
number of cracks in the cone. Is there a 
simple but efficient way of making good 
the damage? (A.C.—Tonbridge). 

T will usually be found quite satis- 

factory to repair cracks or breaks ina 
cone with strips of paper, secured with 
glue. The pieces of paper glued: on 
should not be too large, an overlap of 


about din. each side the breaks being 
sufficient. 


Record Player 


HAVE an electric record player with the 
P.U. in the wireless. Please tell me if | 
can make a radiogram of it without using 
the wireless. (J.M.—Ranelagh). 
HERE records are played with a 
pick-up, some amplification is 
necessary, and apparently this is now 
being provided by a wireless receiver. 
If this receiver is not to be used, it will 
be necessary to construct an amplifier to 
replace it, so that the loudspeaker may 
be operated. This amplifier would be 
less complicated than the receiver, as no 
coils and other tuning arrangements 
would be necessary, and two or three 
valves should give all the volume 
required. Back issues of Hobbies 
Weekly contain constructional details of 
various amplifiers, battery and mains 
operated with details of pick-up and 


other connections, and it is suggested 
that reference to these would enable a 
suitable type to be selected. 


Boat Motor 


AM building a 28in. model launch, and 
would like to fit an electric motor in 
place of a 1:3 C.C. diesel. Could you tell 
me of any particular motor or special 
voltage electric motor to get? (R.D.— 
St. Albans). ; 
Wt suggest you use any well-made 
permanent magnet field electric 
motor, suitable for working on a voltage 
of about 6 volts. This could be energised 
by three dry batteries (torch batteries), 
in series, and this combination should 
run your boat for half an hour or so ata 
good speed, if you eliminate all possible 
friction and choose a suitable propeller 
small enough to allow the motor to run 
at high \speed when the propeller is 
submerged. 
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A fascinating game to play and make is this 


TABLE CROQUET SET 


enable you to spend many happy 

evenings in your home. Make it in 
a few hours, and then invite some of 
your friends to have a game with you. 
Two may play, or any number desired up 
to eight. Your friends will not be 
satisfied with one game, for they will 
want to play many more, in order to 
become proficient in this game of skill. 


The Stand 


The Stand should be made first. 
wooden base, fin. thick, measures 
10ins. by 10ins, Nail to this four fin. 
square strips, to form a square near the 
centre. Two lengths measure 6ins. each, 
and two Sins. each (Fig. 1). 

Then, using tin. wood, cut two lengths 
10ins. by 1in., and two more 10}ins. by 
lin. These are placed around the edges, 
the longer ones overlapping the smaller 
(Fig. 1). The centre rod is cut from a 
broom-stick, and is Yins. high. Screw it 
firmly to the base. 

Next drill a small hole right through 
the piece of broom-stick, 1in. from the 
top, and another hole 4ins. from the top, 
taking care to make this second one cross 
the first boring. Insert through each 


Te fascinating indoor game will 


The 
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Fig. |—Base parts and centre stand 


hole a piece of thick wire, 
length 4ins. Allow equal por- 
tions to protrude at each side, 
then bend the ends down- 
wards. Turn up the ends to 
form loops capable of holding 
three loops of wire. 


The Hoops : 

You will need ten hoops to 
hang on these hooks. For each 
hoop take an 8in, length of the 
thick wire, and bend the wire 
in the middle around a stout 
nail, to form aloop for hang- 
ing. Next curve the wire to 
form a hoop; this can easily be 
done if bent around a cocoa 
tin. 

The feet for the hoop are 
formed of two pieces of tin. 
brass tubing, each lin. long. (Aluminium 
or iron tubing can also be used, and are 
cheaper and easier to obtain from an 
ironmonger). The tubing is not difficult 
to cut, if the 20in. length of tubing re- 
quired is placed in a mitre-box, and the 
tin. portions removed with a fine hack- 
saw or a metal cutting fretsaw. 

Knock a piece of 4in. dowel»rod into 
each ‘in. tube. Let it penetrate about 
din., and then neatly cut it off. Make a 
small hole in the centre of the wood, and 
insert the end of the wire, bending it 
underneath to prevent the wire being 
pulled out from the tube. The under 
portion of the tube will be open, and 
this should be filled with lead, to ensure 
that the hoops will not fall over when hit 
by the balls (Fig. 2). 


The Top J 


Now make the top of the stand with 
din. wood; the required piece measures 
4ins. by 4ins. When cut out, take a 
pencil and draw four lines fin. from the 
edges, neatly saw away the four corners, 
and cut out four V-shaped pieces from 
each side (Fig. 3). 

Then screw it to the central rod, with 
two long thin screws, taking care to 
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Fig. 3—The top stick holders 


Fig. 4—The mallet stick 
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leave the centre of the rod free for the 
handle to be screwed on. The handle is 
the screw-in type, obtainable at most 
ironmongers. Place the hoops on the 
hooks—three on each bottom hook, and 
two on each top hook. 


Table-tennis balls can be used, although 
heavier wooden ones are much better. 
The writer cut a small hole in his table- 
tennis balls, and filled them with sand. 
The hole was carefully sealed with glue, 
and glasspapered. 


Mallets 


The mallets, eight in all, are easily 
made. For each obtain one 9}in. length 
of dowel rod, and 2ins. of the broom- 
stick. With brace and bit make a fin. 
hole in the centre of the portion of 
broom-stick, and insert the rod. Secure 


it firmly by driving in a nail (Fig. 4). 


Painting 

Carefully glasspaper all the woodwork, 
then stain and varnish—walnut or 
mahogany will give a pleasing appearance. 
To identify the balls easily when playing, 
a line tin, thick should be painted around 
the middle of each ball, a different colour 
being used for each. 

The mallet used with the ball should 
also, have the same colour painted on its 
two hitting ends. (If several kinds of 
paint are not available, other means of 
identification can be used, such as dots 
and dashes). 

The Croquet set is now complete, and 
you will need a suitable table on which to 
place the hoops. To prevent the balls 


(Continued foot of page 138) 


Fig. 5—The games board, with direction of 
play 


The last details for the amateur undertaking 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


ERE is the final article of our 
b-} short series by which the crafts- 

man can do printing by the latest 
and most popular method, for small 
posters, cards, pictures, etc. 

A far more satisfactory way of pro- 
ducing hand-cut stencils is by using 
profilm. Profilm is a semi-transparent 
sheet which can bé obtained from silk 
screen printers’ suppliers and it is 
placed over the finished design (which is 
on the baseboard, in register) and being 
nearly transparent, this design can be 
seen under it. 

Profilm is a duplex which consists of a 
‘paper backing and a tissue which sup- 
ports a thin ‘skin’ of shellac. Between the 
paper backing and the tissue there is 
usually a coating of wax. When cutting a 
profilm stencil, no pressure should be 
used, for the object is to cut through 
only the shellac and the supporting 
tissue, thus leaving the paper backing 
quite uncut. The weight of the stencil 
knife is sufficient to do this if it is really 
sharp and so no pressure should be 
applied. 


Cutting the Stencil 


Therefore, cut your Stencil for the 
colour which is your immediate con- 
cern in profilm, working very lightly. 
You may not be successful at first, but the 
knack will come with practice. As you 
cut, remove the unwanted pieces of the 
shellac and tissue—which will come 
away quite easily if you lift them by one 
corner with the stencil knife—leaving 
the actual stencil attached to the paper 
backing. This method prevents the 
portions of the stencil such as the 
centres of the letter ‘O’ from becoming 
loose—for all are attached to the paper 
backing. 

When the cutting of the profilm 
stencil is completed, lower the screen 
(which is hinged to the baseboard) on to 
it and apply a warm (not too hot) iron to 
the upper side of the silk or organdie. 
This will cause the shellac and the tissue 
to adhere to the mesh of the screen and 
will also soften the wax between the 
tissue and the paper backing. 


Backing Paper 

After the ironing, the screen should be 
raised, and it will be found that the 
paper backing can be peeled off, leaving 
the shellac and tissue on the screen. 


Thus the stencil will be transferred to the 
screen, accurately in register, with all the 
‘unattached’ stencil portions safely in 
place. This saves a lot of work sticking 
the various centres into position—a job 
which has to be done if paper stencils are 
used, 

So much for the stencils—which are 
the most complicated part of silk screen 
printing. Now for the materials to use. 

There are many excellent colours 
available for silk screen printing and the 
beginner is advised to buy them from a 
recognised house selling screen inks. 
Such houses also supply thinners and 
solvents suitable for each kind. But if the 
home screen printer confines himself at 
first to the group of colours known as 
screening posters he will be able to use 
turpentine to thin his inks if necessary 
and turps substitute or paraffin for 
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A handy drying rack at 
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pieces from odd wood 
: or beading 


cleaning his screens after the job is 
completed. Such colours will give him a 
wide range and they print well and dry 
with a pleasing matt surface. 

If colours that dry very quickly are 
required, then a screening cellulose may 
be used and the necessary thinners 
obtained from the firm supplying the 
inks. 


Method of Printing 


The actual method of printing is 
simple. Having prepared the necessary 
stencil for the first colour and fixed it to 
the screen, the original sketch is re- 
moved from the baseboard, leaving the 
register guides undisturbed. A sheet of 
the material to be printed is then 
placed on the baseboard in the register 
guides and the screen lowered. 

Next the colour (which should be 


about as thick as cream) is poured onto 
the end of the screen and this is passed 
over the area to be printed by the 
squeegee which forces it through the 
mesh of the screen where it is un- 
protected by the stencil on to the job 
beneath. 


Cycle of Operations 


The screen is raised, the printed job 
removed and placed in a rack (de- 
scribed in the first article) to dry, and 
another job inserted. This cycle of 
operations is repeated until all the jobs 
are printed. Then the screen is cleaned 
with rags soaked in the solvents of the 
inks used, the stencil is removed, and, in 
the case of a job having more than one 
colour, a new stencil is prepared. 

When the first colour is dry, the next 
can be printed. Cellulose colours may 
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dry within an hour, screening posters 
within five or six hours, and oil colours 
‘the following day. 


Material to Print On 


Silk screen printing is suitable for a 
wide range of materials; paper, board, 
plywood (after the grain is filled), metal, 
wall board and glass being a few. There 
are, by the way, special colours for use on 
glass and these should be ordered from a 
supply house which specializes in these. 

As the amateur gains experience in 
silk screen printing he will be able to 
find out new techniques for himself, for 
the greatest fascination about this means 
of reproduction is that it gives so much 
scope to the operator to work out his 
own ideas. In a world of ever increasing 
mechanical production, silk screen print- 
ing can remain a craft. (298) 


Table Croquet—( Continued from page 137) 


rolling off the table, knock together 
four’ lengths of 1in. square wood in the 
form of a frame, to fit the outer edges of 
the table. A table cover—green baize is 
admirable—helps to keep the balls on the 
table. 


Rules 
All you need to remember will be— 


1. The ball must go through each 
hoop. 
2., When a ball goes through a hoop, 
another shot is allowed. 
3. The first player home is, of course, 
the winner. 
The direction in which the balls 
should travel is given in Fig. 5. If a 
longer game is desired, continue to play 
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when reaching the ‘Home’ position by 
hitting the ball to the left. Continue 
down the three hoops on your left, and, 
coming round to the starting point, hit 
the ball under the three right-hand 
hoops. Then come down the four centre 
hoops, to the starting point again, and 
the one to get through the fourth hoop 
first is, of course, the winner. (288) 


An attractive addition to the fireside is this 


OPEN LOG BASKET 


good log fire cannot be beaten. 

Much wood will again be burnt this 
winter as a saving against coal. It is the 
usual custom to stack the supply of logs 
either on the stove itself or in the 
chimney corner. This creates an untidy 
appearance, especially objectionable to 
those more accustomed to the neat coal 
scuttle. 

The log rack, therefore, shown here 
in our illustrations should be particu- 
larly welcome. In this rack the logs rest 
until wanted to replenish the fire. The 
rack is useful, too, for fetching in a 
further supply of logs from the wood 
shed. The rack is easy and cheap to 
make, 

Wood fin. thick is suggested for its 
construction. Oak would be a good 
choice, but if too dear or unobtainable, a 
cheaper wood may be used. Even deal 
would do, for it could be stained and 


F:-: sheer comfort and homeliness a 


“varnished and made to look quite nice 


enough for its purpose. 


The Side Rails 


Fig. 1 shows the side pieces. Cut two 
to length and from a distance from each 
corner of lin. at top, and 1}ins. from the 
bottom, mark off the parallel lines 4in. 
apart for the grooves into which the 
ends fit. Cut the grooves jin. deep, 
using first a fine-tooth tenon saw with, 
say, a tin. chisel for clearing away the 
unwanted wood between the cuts. See 
enlarged detail Fig. 4. innit d 

The ends of the sides should be sawn 
off carefully and the corners rounded, as 
shown. The bottom edges of the ends 
may be simply shaped to the shape and 
dimension shown in Fig. 1. This lightens 
the appearance somewhat but is, of 
course, optional. 


At Fig. 2 is a pat- 
tern for the upright 
ends of the rack, 
which must be cut 
to the dimensions 
given. The top 3ins. 
is squared off into 
1in. squares and the 
simple outline 
copied. Only one 
side of the centre 
line need be drawn 
in, and to facilitate 
getting both sides 
alike, the half may 
be traced and trans- 


ferred over the 
other side of the 
centre line. 


The hand holescan 
be cut with the fretsaw and made smooth 
with coarse and fine glasspaper. File off the 
sharp angles and edges, especially round 
the slots and tops, just where the hands 
will grip the rack for lifting. For a dis- 
tance of 4ins. from the bottom, cut offa 
strip fin. wide from each side edge. 


Sloping Ends 


When cutting across the piece to 
meet the upward cuts, note the angle at 
which the sides make with the base 
pieces and cut to this angle. The cut 
will be at a very slight angle and is 
easily shown if the ends are fitted 
temporarily together with the base 
pieces and a pencil line drawn across the 
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Fig. 3—The floor slats 
® rail grooves 


ends level with the sides. After cutting 
away the strips, the ends and sides can be 
fitted together permanently with glue 
and screws. 

A slatted floor to the rack is provided 
to hold the logs. This is explained in 


Fig. 4—End 


Fig. 3. It consists of lin. wide strips of 
wood, the }in. stuff will answer again for 
this, nailed or, preferably, screwed to a 
batten fixed along the ends. 

These fixing battens must be fin. 
below the level of the base sides, as seen 
in the sectional detail Fig. 3. This then 
brings the floor level with the base sides 
when screwed on. 


Cleaning and Finishing 


The whole of the woodwork must 
now be cleaned up with fine glasspaper 
and stained with oak stain. If deal has 
been used, then a dark mahogany stain 
would be appropriate, finished off with a 
coating of copal varnish. The varnishing 
should be carried out in a heated room, 
so that it flows evenly, and a flat brush 
should be used. 

Another way of finishing the article if 
it is made of oak, would be to wax 
polish it over the stain, and a rubbing 
with a duster or soft rag being given 
periodically. 

Some workers, when making up this 
log holder, would like to add the little 
decorative panel shown in Fig. 2. {t can 
be cut with the fretsaw in the ordinary 
way after the pattern has been drawn on 
the wood. Make an outline on paper by 
using the lin. squares shown. 

Draw the squares full-size over half the 


alien fal 


Fig. 2—Outline of sides with alter- 
native fretted design 


pattern, as shown, then follow the 
curves through each square. Transfer 
both halves, using the centre line and 
finally, using carbon paper, transfer the 
design to the wood. 


Tell your friends they can get a copy of Hobbies Weekly 
for themselves from any newsagent now, to order 
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Hints and Tips 


EW whitewash brushes, and others 

intended for use in liquids, will 
wear better if put to soak in water for 
about twenty-four hours to swell the 
roots of the bristles into their sockets. 

When fixing wire to a terminal, 
wrap it around in a clockwise direction 
so the nut tends to tighten it up as it is 
screwed in position. 

Putty which is not required for use at 
once ought to’ be wrapped in grease- 
proof paper or left to stand on glass 
which will not absorb the oil. 

If the divisions on your steel rule are 
not too easy to see, give it a rub with 
chalk to fill up the nicks and make them 
show up more clearly. 

* * * 


A Railway Museum 


Bs see a train dashing along at a 

hundred miles an hour would make 
us pause in wonder even in these 
modern times. Yet an even greater 
speed than this was achieved nearly 
fifty years ago. On May 9th, 1904, a 
Great Western engine named ‘City of 
Truro’ made a British and World speed 
record of 102-3 m.p.h. on a mail boat 
run from Plymouth to Bristol. 

This veteran is no longer actively 
engaged but it is still carefully pre- 
served and open to inspection, with 
other historic locomotives, in the 
Railway Museum at York. Anyone 
interested in railways, whether real or 
model, must find real pleasure in 
looking round this out-of-the-ordinary 
museum, and so | imagine do the many 
other visitors. 

Exhibits date right back to the 
beginning of last century, when the 
piston moved vertically instead of 
horizontally as at present, and when the 
funnel was several feet high. Here, too, 
we can see what carriages used to be 
like—the open Third Class, the covered- 
in Second Class with plain wooden 
seats, and the more comfortable First. 
Numerous other exhibits, besides en- 
gines, give us an insight into the history 
of railways. 

Something | had not previously heard 
of was the Dandy Cart, a small open 
truck used in the days when horses 
hauled trucks from the collieries. 
When a downhill stretch of track was 
reached, the horse was detached from 
the front, waited till the train had 
passed, then jumped into the Dandy Cart 

. at the back to ride down the hill. 
* * * 


Marbles were Favourites 


A kes was when every youngster 
boasted a bag or pocket full of 
marbles or ‘taws’ as they were called. 
And what a grand feeling it was to have 
more than other fellows, especially if 


there were a few coloured or even 
plain ‘gladalleys’—these being the glass 
sort, if the term happens to be new to 
you. * 

Nowadays marbles do not seem 
nearly so much in evidence, but they 
have always been good fun. In fact, 
although favoured mainly by boys, one 
could occasionally see men also playing 
marbles, or ‘laking taws’ if you like a 
variation of words. Local teams would 
sometimes match their skill with others 
from neighbouring districts. 


ENTER FOR THE 
BRICKPLAYER 


COMPETITION 


Prizes of £10 10s., £5 5s., and 
£3 3s. and a number of conso- 
lation prizes of Brickplayer 
Accessories will be awarded for 
winning models. 

Write for full details. 


| Like many another game, marbles has 


fits own words and phrases peculiar to 


the sport. Two such are mentioned 


2s above, then there is ‘ferry’ for the first 


player, ‘seggy’ for the second, and so 
forth; and | believe there are dozens of 
others which | do not just recall. 

What different games can one play 
with marbles? Well, an exciting favourite 
is—or was—for players’ to roll a marble 
by the wall or along a curb in the play- 
ground, trying to hit that of their 
opponent, which marble belonged to 
who being distinguished by different 
colours. Then there is the one where 
players throw a handful in an effort to 
get as many as possible into a hole 
scooped out of the ground. Another is 
the cardboard boot box pierced with 
bid through which the marbles are 
rolled. 


Build this Realistic 
Model Village with 


Bricks and 
Mortar Building 
and Accessories 


The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature 
bricks in all required shapes, mortar, roof- 
ing, metal windows and doors, plans and 
instruction booklet. All models are 
architect designed to ‘O’ gauge scale. 
Buildings can be permanent or dismantled 
by merely soaking in water, and the 
bricks used again and again. 
Brickplayer Kits at 25/- and 47/6 and 
Accessories are available from 
good toyshops and stores. 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to: 


j. W. SPEAR & SONS. 
LTD. 


Dept. “H”, Enfield, Middlesex 


YOUR IDEAL: 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A novel, lovable ‘Teddy Bear’ pet to keep is 


THE GOLDEN HAMSTER 


HE Golden Hamster is a small 
rodent originating from Syria. It 
has been likened to a ‘toy bear’ and 
makes a delightful pet, docile, cleanly in 
habits, odourless. It is hardy, too, and 
with proper care and attention, suffers 
lleele from diseases. 

The Golden Hamster is now stocked by 
many pet shops and is reasonable in 
price. It is a prolific creature and if the 

“owner of a pair desires to turn his 
hobby into a profitable one, he can soon 
have a stock on hand for sale. 


These few hints, however, are merely 


for the hobbyist who finds delight in 
keeping live pets. He will find the 
Hamster a charming animal, and also 
very amusing by its little antics. Some 
liken it to a small monkey, others to a 
squirrel minus tail, and so on. Actually 
it Is different to any other and it affords 
much pleasure as a pet for adults or the 
younger folk. The Hamster is pretty in 
appearance, and of a golden colour on 
body, with white underparts, and bright 
eyes like tiny black beads. When buying, 
see your Hamster appears in good 
condition. Avoid any having a ‘moth- 
eaten’ look. 


Easily Housed 


In the U.S.A. Hamsters are now being 
bred and sold extensively, for as novel 
pets they have caught the interest of the 
public. There, the Golden Hamster is 
often advertised as a ‘tiny red bear’ and 
this description of it seems as good as any 


we can imagine. It becomes quite tame ~ 


and will readily come to one, and permits 
of fondling. 

One recommendation about this pet is 
that it can be easily housed. Any person 
handy with simple carpentry tools can 
construct a suitable hutch out of a box or 
packing case. One point to note, when 
making the hutch. Be sure to see all the 
interior corners are close fitting, so 
nothing projects for the animal to gnaw. 
The Hamster has a propensity for 


gnawing, therefore leave nothing in a 
rough state inside the box, or it will 
quickly get its sharp teeth to work. 

Some pet-keepers finish off the 
interior joins with strips of tin. Ensure 
that there is ample ventilation at both 
top and bottom and sides of the hutch. 

The size of hutch should not be less 
than 18ins. by 10ins. wide and 8ins. high. 
You can if you like make a run for your 
pets. You can even have wired runs 
containing a ‘squirrel wheel’ on which 
the little ‘bears’ amuse themselves. 

The bottom of the hutch—and run— 
may be covered with a layer of sawdust 
or peat, or a mixture of both. If you put 
a nesting box in a corner of the box— 
presuming you set up with a pair of 
Hamsters—place some of the above 


SERVIETTE RINGS 
AND BOX 


UR gift design this week is for 

making four serviette rings in 
wood, and a decorative box to hold 
them. The necessary wood, includin, 
special grooved corner moulding is 
obtainable from any Hobbies Branch 
for 6/4 or sent post free from 
Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk, 
for 7/2. 
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material on bottom and a handful of 
clean hay on top. 

Your pets will, of course, need water 
and food, but here, again, Hamsters are 
easily catered for. They will eat all 
kinds of table scraps, and green stuff. 
Such scraps can be put in a small dish 
inside the hutch. 

Feeding is simple and this fact simpli- 
fies keeping Hamsters. Lots of ‘left- 
overs’ from the kitchen can be supplied, 
together with apple peelings and such 
like. Many kinds of vegetables—and 
carrots, turnips, wheat, oats, and cereals 
poral: Greenstuff from garden or 
ield, as dandelion leaves, which contain 


medicinal properties, chickweed, and 
other green stuffs such as are fed to 
rabbits, are good for the health, and 
Hamsters are fond of such food. 

Peanuts, too, may be given. Your pet 
will sit up like a tiny squirrel and ‘shell’ 
them neatly. Small dog biscuits are also 
useful, and the gnawing of these helps to 
keep the creature’s teeth in good order. 

As you will see from the above, the 
question of specially selected food does 
not arise where Hamsters are concerned. 
Indeed, their wants are easily supplied. 
Feed once a day. 


Ailments 


Happily Hamsters are not prone to 
any specified disease and cause little 
anxiety in this respect. Common 
ailments include colds, mange, and skin 
diseases, especially in the case of older 
pets. In young ones any flesh spots can be 
treated with flowers of sulphur, if such 
spots are in a moist condition, and with 
sulphur ointment, if dry. 

However, you will have little trouble 
with your Hamster pets if you follow 
these simple rules. Feed your pets 
regularly and provide wholesome food. 
Cleanliness is essential, so clean out 
thoroughly your hutch or hutches at 
least once a week, and disinfect. Keep 
your hutches in a dry, airy spot. Always 
avoiding placing them in draughts or in 
damp spots. 

It is in the care and attention of 
Hamsters that success with your pets 
will lie chiefly. As regards breeding, 
there is little difficulty with Hamsters. 
They are prolific and you will require 
nesting boxes or breeding cages. Ham- 
sters breed at eight weeks old, but the 
person who desires to add to his stock 
and to breed them to sell is advised to 
obtain a suitable book on the subject, or 
seek information from some breeder 
with experience. This short article is 
only intended for the pet-lover who 
keeps one or two Golden Hamsters for 
his or her own personal pleasure. (304) 


Tumbling Tanks—(Continued from page 131) 


and some solder taken up from the stick 
in then run on to the mustard tin and 
id. 

The cutting of the holes in the top 
board will present no difficulty to those 
who are used to cutting with a fretsaw, 
though owing to the size of the board, 
the usual cutting table will probably be 
dispensed with. Take care to hold the 
wood steady so that the saw blade is not 
strained and broken by the vibrating 
wood. The angles of the holes should be 
neatened by glasspapering with the paper 
wrapped round a rectangular-sectioned 
piece of wood. 

The number and disposition of the 
holes depends on the size of the board. 

The board itself, after cutting the 
holes, is provided underneath with a 


simple framework of battens, approxi- 
mately 14ins. by Zin. section, Under the 
holed part, a ‘lower floor’ so to speak, is 
provided. The depth (from the upper 
surface to the lower) should be about 
1tins., i.e., enough for the ‘tank’ to drop 
in but leave just a fraction sticking up. 
This projecting part will probably bar the 
way of other tanks and is a legitimate 
hazard of the game. 

The side rails are now fitted on 
(mitred corners make the best-looking 
job) and some kind of prop is fitted to the 
under front of the board so as to tilt it 
downwards. The height of this is best 
found by experiment (put books, etc., 
under until a slope is found which is 
neither too steep which makes the tanks 
hurtle down pell-mell, nor so little 
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sloped that action is sluggish). When 
this height is found, take note and 
prepare either a simple folding strut or, 
more simply, nail on a permanent block. 

Glasspaper the job well. Give a 
priming of aluminium paint and then one 
or two coats of green. The score 
numbers are painted or stencilled in the 
front of the holes. In the model illus- 
trated, the front two are numbered 2 
and 10, the rear two, 50 and 100 and the 
middle one, 20. 

A white line is painted across the 
board about a third of the way down. 
The tanks must not be handled below 
this line. The tanks themselves are 
either left plain or gaily painted with 
different enamels. Such a game is easily 
and quickly made. (307) 


A sturdy, light and easy-to-make 


ANGLER’S 


y HIS seat is light to carry, folds up 
flat, and when opened out is quite 


firm to sit upon, in no way wobbly. , 
It is a standard pattern and worthily 7 


popular, quite easily made by the 
amateur woodworker if the instructions 
are carefully followed. As for the 
necessary wood, a hardwood such as 
beach, or birch is suggested as being 
hardwearing, but a good article can be 
made from common deal. 

The seat bars and legs are detailed in 
Fig. 1. To save repetition, all parts are of 
fin. thick wood, except the cross rails on 
the legs and the seat slats, these are of 
tin. thickness. Cut two of the seat bars 
(A), trim one end to a semicircle and in 
the centre of the half circle bore a hole 
for a 14in. round-headed screw to slip 
through. 


At the opposite end saw out the notch 


shown, fin. deep. This drops over the 
cross rail on the outer legs and fixes the 
seat when opened. 


Legs and Slats 


The inner legs (B) are cut to length 

_ from 14in. wide wood. Both ends are 
rounded, and at the top ends holes are 
bored for the thread of the screws which 
pivot legs and seat together. Bore these 
holes just a nice size for the thread of the 
screws to cut its way in. In the middle 
of the legs bore a hole for the screw 
which holds both pairs of legs together 


and enables them to fold up. Now screw — 


parts (A) to (B). 
Cut four seat slats to size (D) in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. |—Seat bars and leg shapes 


GREAT NEWS!!! 


* 
| 
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GREAT NEWS!!! 


Every model enthusiast is always 
on the look out for some new and 
particularly outstanding model to 
add to his collection. 
such an opportunity for YOU. 
An exclusive and entirely original 
‘OO’4mm, scale model American 
Heavy Duty Freighter, which is 
amazingly easy to build up with 
the aid of our ‘TRUKIT”’ Series 
No. 1 Truck Constructional Out- 
See ane : oi fit. Not only does it make a really 
superb model, but is, at the price, 
unrivalled. It is simple, realistic and foolproof. Other models will be following 
equally fascinating, so don’t delay, start your ‘TRUKIT’ collection now. 
The demand is heavy and we do not want to disappoint you, so send P.O. 
to-day for 9/3 post free, to ensure despatch by return. 


MURRAY HILL & CO., (Dept. H.) 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE, BEDFORD SQUARE, SIDMOUTH, DEVON 


Lay them together and mark across 
where the slats come with pencilled lines, 
spaced 3jins. apart. Nail these slats 
across the bars, spacing them 1tins. 
apart. Take care to keep both bars 
parallel during the nailing process. When 
this is done, fold the seat between the 
legs, and at 1}ins. from the bottom of the 
legs screw bar (EF) across. 

Outer legs (C) can now be cut. These 
are rounded at each end, and a small 
hole bored in the centre. Through these 
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LIST OF TIMBER : 
: Seat bars (2)—jin. by 1jins. by 10ins. : 


: Legs (4)—jin. by Ihins. by 1ft. 2hins. 
! Seat slats (4)—tin. by 2ins. by Sins. 

: Cross bars (1)—tin. by 2ins. by 6hins, 
i Cross bars (2)—tin. by 2ins. by Sins. 


holes drive flat-headed screws, well 
countersunk, to pivot both pairs of legs 
securely together. This screw pivoting 
is shown more clearly in the detail 
sketch, Fig. 3. Of course, the legs can be 
pivoted from the outside, in which case 
round-headed screws can be employed. 


Here is 


BOLSTER 
INSTRUMENTS, (Dept. H. W.), 5a Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. . 


FOLDING SEAT 


In using round-headed screws a thin 
brass washer can be slipped under the 
head to ease ‘the action, and lessen 
friction, It might be a good idea, too, to 
sandwich a thin -washer between the 
legs to lessen scraping of the surfaces as 
they are closed and opened. 

Now cut two crossbars, like (E), but 
8ins. long. Fold the seat between the 
inner legs, close the outer legs on them, 
and then screw one of the bars across the. 
bottom, 14ins. up. Turn the whole over 
and screw the other bar across 1}ins. 
down from the top. 


Hook Fastener 


All being correctly fitted, the legs can 
now be opened, the seat swung up and 
dropped down, the notches in its under 
bar resting on the crossbar of the legs 
and there catching. It is as well to fit 
here a simple hook and eye fastener to 
keep the seat down while in use, other- 
wise, when lifted up the legs may fall 
anyhow and need to be straightened out 
again before the seat can be used. 

The hook should be fitted to the outer 
surface on the crossbar on which the 
seat rests, and the eye screwed in the 
end seat slat, underneath, conveniently 
for the hook to engage in it. 

If it is desired to paint or varnish the 
seat, this should be done before the 
parts are pivoted together. Do not 
forget to punch the nails of the seat slats 
Well down, and glasspaper the seat to 
smoothness, especially the sharp edges 
of the slats. 


Fig. 2—The seat and cross rail 


Fig. 3 
Screw pivot 


ALLOY CIRCULAR CHAIN GUARD 


Very latest idea. Clips on cycle chain wheel as shown. 
Any make. No gearcase clearance necessary. Polished 
like chrome. Looks very ‘De Luxe’ and 

} Saves trousers getting dirty or caught. 3 / 9 
SN Trouser clips unnecessary ‘ 

State if chainwheel has 46 or 48 teeth. 


CYCLOP FLOOD LIGHTING REFLECTORS 
for cycle lamps give car-type road lighting. Treat yourself. 
BATTERY MODEL, 12-sided, 1/6 DYNAMO, 12-sided, 2/6 
All fram Halfords and up-to-date cycle dealers or direct 
KORVING LTD, (HB). 12 Duke Street, London, S.W.1 


Post 3d 


THE BOLSTER HOME WATCH AND 
CLOCK REPAIR OUTFIT 


These precision jewellers instruments include 
watchmaker’s magnifying eyeglass, finest watch 
tweezers, set watchmaker’s screwdrivers, watch 
and clock oil, oilers, dusting powder, clock brush, 
plus illustrated instructional manual for che 
amateur. In container 12/9 post free. 

Senior Outfit includes everything above, plus watch , 
jewels, luminous compounds, dial renewer, iewellers . 
rouge, explanatory book. Price 21/= post free. 


se? 


Interested in 


HOME BROADCASTING 
or RECORD REPRODUCTION? 


SS then this 
i M:O:S‘AI’ 
J-k. AMPLIFIER KIT 
isA “MUST” 


and condensers are supplied on a 
pre-wired group board, colour 
coded for easy connection. 
This amplifier is ideal for building 
into a case to make your own 
record player, and its quality of 
reproduction is such that you can 
really enjoy your records, 
You can have endless fun at 
parties, giving your own ‘radio’ 
programmes, 
Send to-day for a copy of the 
instruction manual which will 
show you just how easy the 
transformers, etc., down to nuts, M:O:S Al AMPLIFIER is to 
bolts and solder, All the resistors build. - 

FOR AC MAINS ONLY, 200-250v. 
Kit Complete with Instruction Manual - = + ~ £4 2 6 

Instruction Manual - - - - - = - 3/6 
RECOMMENDED ACCESSORIES 
Specially selected 10 inch high-performance speaker by a renowned 
manufacturer - - = = = = 5 = 2 8 s = 2 8 - W5/0t 
Microphone with matching: transformer, Desk type in Bakelite 
PRGulsing. Pas. sense Nelct MANES) Me cae Pre btimin =) eueat ane sa © 

Cash with order—no C.O.D, orders please. Please write in block letters. 


M:-O: MAIL ORDER SUPPLY CO., 
Hobbies Dept., The Radio Centre, 
33 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.|! 


* With the M:O’S amplifier kit 
YOU can build this amplifier even 
if you have NO KNOWLEDGE of 
radio, and have never tried to 
make anything in the radio line. 
The instruction manual contains 
simple STEP-BY-STEP in- 
structions and diagrams which 
show you exactly what to do. 

The kit is coniplets in every detail. 
Valves, chassis (pre-drilled), re- 
sistors, condensers, valve holders, 


STOP SMOKING 


You can overcome the smoking. habit in 3 days with the Stebbing Anti- 
Smoking treatment—or money back. Safe, pleasant, permanent. No 
Will Power necessary. The ONLY scientific method, Improve your 
health and save pounds. J. Conroy (Tipperary) writes: ‘I stopped smoking 
in 23 days. I’ve better health now’. E.F. writes: ‘I had been an habitual 
smoker for 19 years. It is 19 days since | had a cigarette and | certainly 
shan’t start again now’. T.R.: ‘I have no longer the wish to smoke and feel 
100 per cent better in health’. Not a physical culture course. Amazing 
* results, Complete Course 6/- (or $1.00 bill), 
Details 1d. Sent under plain cover. 


STEBBINGS, 28 (H/88) Dean Road, LONDON, N.W.2. 
Established 1928 


“YOU CAN BECOME A 
HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR 


Experience not essential 
.| Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 
into a permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, long holidays, 
and security in ajob you would really enjoy, can be yours if you 
P become a Handicrafts instructor. Let us send details of the easiest 
‘ d and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 
We definitely guarantee 
i “*NO PASS—NO FEE” 
‘ ° If you would like to know about our unique method of preparing 
you for one of these appointments, write to-day, and we will send 
you our informative 176 page Handbook—free and without obli- 
gation. Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor.” 


Shae Sect RTE 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London, W.! 


EVERY DAY 


Use Sellotape for fix- 
ing labels ‘for keeps’ 
eon tins of screws and 
pails, etc. — then you 
can spot the tin you 
want at a glance. 


small parts in position 
while gluing. It’s much 
quicker than string and 
just as strong. f 


Sad 


SELLOTAPE 


Whatever your hobby— 
Sellotape can help. It’s 
self-adhesive, sticks at 
atouch, leaves no mark 
on wood or metal. Get 
some today— 


BUT INSIST 
UPON SELLOTAPE 


, $tocked by all good Stationers 


AMAZING VALUE... 


ASSORTMENT OF NEW WHITWORTH ROUND HEAD METAL 
THREADS AND PLAIN STEEL WASHERS TO SUIT. 


2 GROSS M.T. SCREWS AND NUTS IN TIN BOX THE 
2 GROSS PLAIN STEEL WASHERS 3/4 LOT 
Me : .. Useful for the Workshop, Garage, Plué 10d, 

; Model Maker, Electrician and in the postage 
House. 


A handy and useful 
assortment. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF RETURNED IN SEVEN DAYS 


WM. HURLOCK JNR. LTD. 


HIGH STREET, THAMES DITTON, SURREY 


BRITFIX 


BALSA 
CEMENT 


The ideal transparent ce- 
ment for Balsa Ply Wood, 
Hard Woods, and Plastics, 
combining rapid drying 


Small Tube with utmost tenacity. 
Now 
44d. ® Remember 
Large Tube pe headed 
A BRITFIX 


THE HUMBER OIL CO. 'LTD., HULL 
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18 MODELS IN ONE KIT 


% we 


All built out of gaily coloured tubes and KEE 
KLAMPS. An inventive mind can create many 
more than the [8 structures listed: SWINGS, 
TRUCKS, CRANES, HOISTS—these and 
heaps of other absorbing models. Simple to 
construct and as simple to dismantle. 

Call at GAMAGES or HAMLEYS and see for 
yourself, or write to: ; 


JUNIOR CONSTRUCTORS LTD. 
Gascoigne House, Berkeley Avenue, Reading, Eng. 


o 
—— gratis 
Vf AKES MANY PERMANENT 


= 1. MODELS 


and ‘utility: objects, from 
simple: ° ‘instructions © in 


Hlustrated Booklet—please 
read below, 


ONLY 4» 
Ion ST: AM: Ps 
BRINGS: B:O:0 K 

+s: Showing how: stich:models as: those above,:and: many others, canbe 
made, without ‘skill ‘or special tools, from: Sankey’s:- PYRUOMA: Plastic 

Cement.:: Ready for immediate use ‘in: its: plastic: state; Pyruma ‘sets or 


bakes to stone-hardneéss, and canbe painted or enamelled: in all colours 
according ‘to: instructions, 


Pyruma:is: inexpensive, and easily 

obtainable: “in: “tins: from: ° Iron- 

mongers, Art: Material: Dealers 

and Hobbies: Shops.’ ‘Send'4d.in 

BREODS forillustrated Instruction 
OOK. 


SANKEYS 


PYRUMA 


PLASTIC CEMENT 


‘'S.H.SANKEY & SON,L?? 


ILFORD Est.:1857 ESSEX 


WOODWORKING FOR 
PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT 


MAF ORD 


The ML8 Woodworking Lathe (8" swing 30") costs only 
£16 12s. 6d., and by means of numerous Myford attachments 
can be built into what is almost a complete woodworking 
workshop—compact, self-contained and driven by the one 
lathe motor. Pictured is the Compound Slide Rest which 
enables the turning of metals and plastics. 


@ther attachments 
enable: 

SAWING 
GROOVING 
PLANING 
REBATING 
GRINDING 
SANDING 
POLISHING 
BOWL TURNING 


For further details consult any leading Tool Merchant or 
write to us now for free leaflets. 


Myford Engineering Co. Ltd., Beeston, Nottingham 


MODELCRAFT 


I95l 


I/- Post Free 


or from: your 
dealer. 


Galleons, ‘clippers, ‘strange ‘craft, 
sailing yachts, power boats, war 
and merchant ships, aircrafe,: rail- 
way and roadside: features, cars, 
jorries, trams, buses, etc,, ete: 


ij REFUND VOUCHER 
is enclosed:‘in every copy. of 
the® list.) ‘for’: use: when 
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